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roe RESOLVE 


»a7e By DANIEL SMYTHE 


Sometime I shall walk under the pines without haste, 
In the deep woods, and not have these things on my mind— 
The grip of the war and chastening worries and waste. 


They will all be left behind. 


Now the shades are stirred by thunder; the woods are sered; 
And there is an iron storm that gouges the land. 
Nothing is right when even the air is feared 


And the webs of war are wound on every hand. 


But soon I shall walk in the path that leads to the hill 
And feel the winds of peace and the music of rain. 
In the sight of the sun or the pasture I shall have my fill 


Without fear or tenseness or pain. 
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THE WILDERNESS” 


A Wilderness Philosophy 


By Benton MacKaye 
President of The Wilderness Soctety 


“You are Moses in reverse,” says an old friend to 


me. “Moses led the people out of the wilderness, 


yut you would lead them into it.” 
Well, according to the dictionary, there are two 


types of wilderness: 


2 (1) A wild, uncultivated region inhabited only by 


wild beasts. 


(2) A multitudinous confusing collection; a re 
gion in which one wanders or loses his way (applied 
the present world as contrasted with heaven, as 


+ 

it ul 
” 

I. 


where Bunyan writes “wilderness of this world 





Benton MacKaye’s “inaugural article” is the expression of 
sdom in social thinking that has me through half-century 
xperience in forestry, flood itrol, rural electrificatio 1 
gional planning. During a Governmen vice from wl 
ired just in time to pt leadership of The Wilder S 
y | i with the For Service, he Depart 
| he Ten $ Va Aut ind e Rur Elec- 
f on Administration. During tl vears yu 1 
> her the Appalachian T “from Maine to Georgia 
) i founder of The Wilderness Society, and to st in many 


much, seeking, as | nce said, “not 


terprises. He has written a 
br Center, Mass., 


ry ends, but action.”” At his home in Shirle} 


r writing, in the development « 
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now engaged in furthe 


} 


wn wildlands, and in Id 


arrying forward the cause of wilde 


New England 





preservation—both nationally and in the 


that he calls his “bailiwick. 


Danie SmyrHe, poet, of Plaistow, N. H., composed his 
“Resolve” while serving as Serg . invasion 

rces in Europe. It is being published by The Murray Press of 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., in a which Mr. 
Smythe has chosen the title Only More Sure from Robert Frost’s 


Smythe with the 
7 
volume for 


erses 


““They will not find me changed from him they knew 


Only more sure of all I thought was true.” 


Whichever of these describes the scene of Moses’ 
leadership, it is type (2)—the confused, cacophon- 
ous, lost-way, Bunyanian wilderness—from which 
mankind, whether consciously or not, now seeks de 
liverance. It is such as this, in the land of America 
today, from which we of The Wilderness Society 
would lead folks out. 

But what manner of wilderness is it that we would 
lead folks into? We would surely not turn them over 
to “wild beasts.” We crave not terror nor hardship 
nor isolation; we extol the “wild” neither in deni- 
zens nor in dinner manners; we seek instead that 
“wild” in nature giving strength without strain and 
relaxation without indolence. Toward such ends 
would we lead folks im and to open nature’s wildness, 
or to her “‘cws/d-er-ness.” 

When a word ends in “ness” it indicates a quality. 
That’s what we’re after—a quality of human experi 
ence; namely, the “ness” or quality of nature’s 
“wild”. That’s why we want the wilderness. We 
want it for our own sakes, not for its sake. “It’’, the 
physical tree or woods, may not care much whether 
it goes on living. But we, ourselves, we humans, do 
care. We do want to go on living—but only in the 
proper “ness” or quality or environment for living. 





The “Big Three” needs of living are food, cloth- 
ing, and environment. Need No. 3 is what concerns 
The Wilderness Society. Our goal is the attainment 
—for ourselves, for all humans—of the best fitting 
environment attainable. We would make of our 
Earth (in scientific terminology) a place of “opti- 
mum habitability.” 
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One k'nd of environment is not enough for us. We 
civilized folks require more than one. Not so 
with our primeval ancestors; they had to get along 
on one—namely the primeval or primitive environ 
ment. When beings lived by hunting and fishing the 
lderness was their only homeland. And the cave 
man’s fire was the gathering place. . . . When men 
began to plant and harvest they developed a second 

[hey made a field inside the forest. 
Chen they had two environments—the rura/ as well 
is the primitive. . . . And finally when man made 
tools and built shops they developed a third environ- 
ment. They made a town inside the field inside the 


forest. Ther 


i as well as the rural and the primitive. 


wl 


environment. 


1 they had three environments—the 


(nd so it has come to pass that we, mankind, in 


uur long evolution from cavemen to clerks, have de 
veloped these “Big Three” states of living: First, 
tround the 


ond, around the barn yard; 
wr factory (primeval, 


pen fire; se 

ind, third, around the shop 
iwrarian, industrial ). 

Our American continent has repeated this process 

Che Pilgrim fathers 

yf the 1620’s built their fires and log huts beneath 

“the murmuring pines and the hemlocks” of the “for 


e the last three centuries. 


il” along our “stern and rockbound coast.” 


[The p:oneers of the 182 


est prime\ 
0’s, “leaving all the past 
behind,” planted fields and barns within the oak and 
hickory stretches of the Ohio Valley. The captains 
of industry followed by erecting factory chimneys in 
Pittsburgh and skyscrapers in Chicago. Thus, in three 
swift centuries our continent has undergone a recapit 
ulation of the anthropologic ages. 

Our Ameri 


momentous 


can tradition is built squarely upon this 
“The 
came our promised land and “the pioneer” 


re-development. frontier” be 
ur hero. 


With pioneering, as with courtship, the winning 1s 
the goal—whether of wilderness or woman. Hav 


\s the true 


ver, turning husband, becomes the protector of his 


ing won, the next step 1s to cherish. 
womal becomes the protector of 
It is the undertaking then of the 
if the [Twentieth Century to win dack his 
wilderness and, in winning, cherish it. 


» SO the true pioneer 


1 
his wilderness. 


Why win dack our wilderness? Because we are 
We are losing our grip on that primal 
sphere and influence whence comes our primal power. 


We have in 


ment”. 


losing it 


America verdone our “re develop 
We have upset the balance of the aforesaid 
“Big Three” states of living ( primeval, agrarian, in 
dustrial ). 

[hese three distinct types of our earthly existence, 
wrought by the ages, have become one with our in 
most being; and the “way of living” which has come 
to be demanded in our present stage of civilization 


depends now on the proper balance of three outward 
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earthly conditions suited to three sides of our inward 
nature—the pioneer, the husbandman, the townsman. 


; * MEET the needs of this our triple personality, 
our country should reflect these basic moods. All 
America, like all Gaul, should be divided in three 
parts—primitive, rural, urban. But ot of necessity 
in three egual parts. Most of our land must be rural. 
The rest of it should be divided, in suitable balance, 
between the urban and the primitive—between the 
outward influence of town and that of wilderness. 

How about this in America today? Is our non 
rural area balanced suitably between these contrasted 
environments of “townness” and “wildness” so as to 
attain the best quality of all-round, all-year, human 
\merican living (“optimum habitability”)? 

In terms of physical acreage—yes; in terms of 
mental influence—no. Wildlands in America prob 
ably cover as many physical acres as settled town 
But the mental influence of the wildlands on 
the average American is trivial compared with that 
of the town lands. Myriads of wildland acres, such 
as woodland tracts near rural settlements, exert prac 
tically no human influence at all, for there is almost 
nobody en them to be influenced. Many acres have 
feed been opened up for parks and playgrounds, 
but multitudes of tracts remain, wasting their tran- 
quillity upon the desert air (or on the woodland air ). 

Well, then, in order to tap the said tranquillity al] 
we need do, apparently, is to render the wildland 
tracts accessible. This surely is the thing to do, and 
were it “all”, our problem would be simple—for we 
have had three hundred years of practice in “open- 
ing up.” 


! 
ands. 


Ine 


There is nothing complex about opening wildland 
for the purpose of turning it into something else— 
whether a farm or a town. It is easy to make wild 
land unwild. But how to “open” wildland and still 
keep it wild? 

This is our big and basic question: How at once to 
do and not to overdo? It is the question eternal fac- 
ing every doctor. Consider stomach ache. One cure 
is simple: just cut out the stomach. But how to cure 
the ache and leave the stomach? How to delve into 
a sensitive living organism and yet retain its life? 
How to do this with an internal organism—the doc- 
tor’s problem; how to do it with an external organ- 
ism—our problem. 

We of The Wilderness Society are called upon to 
open up and expose a complex organism of external 
nature (the wilderness) to the influence of the town 
and yet preserve the essential primitive character and 
spirit of the wilderness. Each of us is called on to be 
a “Moses in reverse”—to lead folks out of man’s 
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wilderness of bedlam and into nature’s wilderness of 
calm. How to do this with the minimum disturbance 
f the calm? This is the final boiled-down essence of 
the problem before our little Wilderness Society. 

[To the answer we have one vital key. It is the 
difference in public taste—a difference not in kind 
but in degree. Coffee drinkers all like coffee, but 
some can take it stronger than others. As with the 
potency of coffee so with the influence of nature: All 
of us human primates crave this primal inspiration 

f tree, stream, sunshine), but some like it stronger 
than others. Some indeed can take it “straight”—in 
hundred-percent doses of solitude. Others want it 
mixed with fellow company, either in small groups 
r large ones. 

The fewer the number of persons present, the 
greater of course the quota of solitude. One makes a 
hermit (with the maximum quota); two make “a 
company”; three (or three hundred ) are said to make 
. “crowd”. Some folks frankly prefer to take their 
open air in the company of substantial numbers. Per 
haps most people do. Most of the others seem to 
prefer to go in small groups, and many people are 
still left who prefer to go it alone or with a comrade. 

If this estimate of popular taste is somewhere near 
the truth, if there are more people who like much 
company than there are people who like little com 
pany, then our problem is greatly simplified. Be 
cause it follows that the area per capita required for 
the first class of people is less than for the second. 
Hence there should be room enough for all—both 
for the gregariously-minded folks who like the parks 
ind playgrounds, and for the solitary-minded who 
seek the “lonely shores.” 

This is not, as some might falsely surmise, a mat 
ter of herding people in crowds on some areas in 
order to make room for a privileged few in wider 
Quite the contrary, the object is to provide 
for all a choice of settings, whereby each and every 


reas. 
person, regardless of his status, can exercise his per 
sonal preference. No distinction is implied between 
prince and pauper—nor between magnate and work 
er; no suggestion is implied of an earldom for the 
one and a popular grove for the other. Indeed the 
magnate is known to seek the populace and the work 
er to welcome rest from daily racket. 

Thus the key to our problem is made evident 
to keep in mind two poles in the sphere of outdoor 
recreative living: A pole of intensive recreation for 
the gregariously-minded many, and a pole of exten 
sive recreation for the solitary-minded few. Call one 
pole “north” and the other pole “south”. Then pic 
ture a picnic ground on the north pole and a lone 
... At the “equator” imagine 
‘or these, try to 


cc 


explorer on the south. 
the average citizen and family. 
visualize what you and I as average folks would de- 
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sire in our ne:ghborhood as an outing ground for our 
Sundays and vacations. Picture some nearby haven, 
perhaps a hundred woodland acres, straddling a local 
mountain or along a local stream; picture it insulated 
from the sounds, signs, and other stigmas of our 
everyday town or city life. 


Ax» Now with this spherical picture firmly in our 
minds, we members of The Wilderness Society, each 
in his own “sphere” or locality, should be able to 
find some lecal job to do. Let each member consti- 
tute himself a “Local W. S.” Then get busy on one 
or two, or all three, of these pictured realms of recre 
ation (“north pole,” “south pole,” “equator” ). 

If you live in the suburbs of New York or Chicago 
find out if the number of parks and playgrounds with- 
in Sunday commuting distance from Times Square, 
or the Loop, cannot be doubled in the next five years 


“ ” « 


in connection perhaps with some of the big housing 
plans that we read so much about. 

If, on the other hand, you are so lucky as to dwell 
amid the wide open stretches of the Western Cordil 
leras then keep close to the powers-that-be on your 
local National Park or National Forest, and keep 








" HE 


tabs on their respective achievements (or plans) for 
maintaining (or obtaining) blocks of wilderness ter 
bute their tair 


ritory sufficient fo contri share to the 


vational wilderness program. 

, like your President, you are so very fortu 
nate as to be a rural small-town resident within dis 
tant sight of the Appalachian horizons, then yours : 


chance to emulate Thoreau who once 
wrote that he good deal in Con 

rd:” Imagine “Henry David” as a member of 
Che Wilderness Society. Follow him on his zestful 
expeditions in the woodlands around Walden Pond 
ur Haven Hill. Find your own “Walden” or 
Haven” 
hundred or two acres which, if t 


1 ” 
ight yet be “restored 


the favored 


had “travelled a 


ind explore its borders for a possible 
late to be “pre 


(perhaps in com 


served”, n 
munity ownership) as a sample of the once primeval 
setting of your own home countryside 
{nd so to work—each member of you in your own 
bailiwick, whether suburb, range, or village. Corral 
some fellow spirits and together de (not merely “ 
’) your local W.S.... 
[hen seek 


its waters 


- 
ganize’ Perhaps you are a fish 


erman ut some nearby stream to guard 
polluti ns iffecting 
the senses both of trout and angler . Perhaps you 
ire an artist: Then make some photographs or better 
still some sketches—of panorama or 
thus to inspire others to cherish the originals. . 
Perhaps you are a naturalist: Then lay out a nature 
trail, therefrom to view what’s what in 


and its borders from 


intimate ravine 


the landscape 


ind who’s who in the forest—thereby to open na 
ture’s kingdoms 
Or, like your 


loafer: Then you’ll be a busy man indeed in keeping 


yf earth and plant and denizen. . 
of 
President, you may be a seasoned 
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up with the aforesaid hobbyists and filling in the gaps 
of an all-round wilderness group. 

To be “Moses in reverse”—to lead a people out 
of the wilderness of mechanized confusion into a 
wild-er-ness of primal strength and poise—such we 
would be. If ever there were occasion it is now— 
\.D. 1946. We need not state the reason beyond re 
calling that the world is prostrate and that America 
as prime restorer must keep her head and health 
So we must relax between efforts and relieve ca- 
cophony with calm—not as luxury but need. 

We must widen the access to the sources of life. 
I pso facto, we must hold said sources intact. 

[his is not to revert from clerks to cavemen, nor 
from Times Square to Plymouth Rock; 
charge depleted human batteries directly from Moth 
er Earth. 
sanctums to escape a wicked world; it is to take breath 
amid effort to forge a better world. . . . It is not to 
grab off earldoms for some but to open up kingdoms 
for all, 

Such then is the why and wherefor, as your Presi 
dent sees it, of our little Wilderness Society : To 
blaze the trail out of one and into the other of our 
contrasted “‘wildernesses.” It is a job for y you, for 
each member of this small but far-flung group. “The 
how” will vary with your many and varied local 
situations, so whatever it be, just go ahead and de 
your local W. S.—be your own Moses in your own 
bailiwick. And it should come to pass that the 
Land of America shall hold her role in the drama of 
the ages and play her part in a realization of the 
promise of the Good Earth as the fit habitation for a 
reater human species. 


is to re 


It is not to retreat into secret silent 


ua News Items of Special Interest m 


HE Living Witperness begins with this number 
a its second decade and what is hoped will be a long 
ind successful period of regular issuance as a quar- 
terly—in March, June, September, and December. 
As in the 


consecutive year 


past the volume numbers will indicate the 
of publication and each issue will be 
numbered consecutively from the beginning. Thus 
this issue is the sixteenth magazine, in the eleventh 
year of publication. Readers who keep complete 
files may wish to note that a - 1y 1943 issue desig- 
nated Volume VIII, Number (instead of 9 ), Was 
issued between the December ae and October 1943 
The October 1943 magazine, the tenth 
issued, was then designated Volume VIII, Number 9. 


Chis numbering was rectified 
1D the in 
1 OC \ 


numbers, 


as far as later issues 
slved by designating the December 1945 


W 


issue Volume X, Number 14 and 15, it being the 
fifteenth number issued. It may also be noted that 
1 1940 reprint of articles from the December 1937 
and July 1940 numbers carried the same volume, 
date, and number line as the July 1940 number itself. 
\ copy of this reprint, which included a few revisions 
also, Was sent to each member with the December 
1945 mailing. It will be found to be of unusual 
historical value but is not properly a separate number 
of Tue Livinc Wi.perness. Readers who are 
missing numbers from their files may obtain copies 
from the Society of any but the November 1936 
(Vol. I1, No. 2), May 1944 (Vol. IX, No. “10”), 
or September 1944 (Vol. IX, No. “11”) numbers, 
and the Society itself would appreciate receiving 
copies of these. 
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EMBERSHIP in The Wilderness So- 

\ [ ciety is being shared by an increas 
g number of people, and the Society’s 
program for mobilizing the public sup 
port which its leaders have considered 
potentially very strong is getting well 
inder way, according to a report made 
to the Executive Committee by the Ex 
ecutive Secretary at the end of February. 
Since the beginning of the new calendar 
year 520 new members and 45 non 
subscribers to Tue Livinc 


WILDERNESS had been added to the lists, 


no 


member 


is a result of a memorandum mailed 
late in December to those who had for 
merly received the magazine gratuitous 
ly and to other prospective members 
whose names were known to the Society’s 
stair. 


quiries: Would you care to enclose one 


Che memorandum made three in 


dollar and, subscribing to the principles 
of the Society, become a member and 
Would 


you rather enclose one dollar and be en 


thus receive our publications? 


tered on our rolls as a non-member sub 
scriber? Does it happen that, while an 
swering “No” to these questions, you 
would still like to receive the magazine? 
“The Wilderness Society,” the memor 
indum continued, “is a non-profit, edu 
cational organization seeking to promote 


NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


A) 





AP Phot y W I. Smith 


CONGRESSMAN DANIEL K. HOCH of Pennsylvania (right) at his 
of fice on January 31—his eightieth birthday—received from Howard Zahniser 
(left), Executive Secretary of The Wilderness Society, a proposal drafted by the 
Society's President, Benton MacKaye, for a bill to establish a nation-wide system 
of wilderness belts. The proposa!—presented to Congressman Hoch because of 
his long advocacy of trails and wildlands for recreation—calls for “a national 
system of wilderness belts to be located along the several mountain ranges of the 
country and along other natural features, including river courses.” It calls for 
gradual development of the system through “a-series of interstate projects” to be 


initiated by “any responsible and recognized association or body of citizens, acting 


the preservation of our still remaining 
wilderness areas as monuments of the 
past for recreation and research. The 
Society seeks to enlist the American people in the 
preservation of the American wilderness, to spread 
the conception that the wilderness is a natural resource 
1t the people, and to promote nation-wide cooperation 
in resisting the invasion of the wilderness by the de 
velopments of a highly mechanized civilization. To 
this end we shall continue to distribute free copies of 
Tue Living WIivperness, and we welcome your 
frank answer to our last question.”” One hundred and 
thirty-four replies, including 71 from libraries and 
a number of others from other institutions, were for 
the free copies of the magazine thus offered. 
=> 


OOPERATION with the National Parks Associ 
& ation has been involved in fixing the new pub 
lication dates for THe Livinc WILpERNEss. Issued 
in March, June, September, and December, this 
magazine will now appear between the January, 
April, July, and October numbers of the National 
Parks Magazine, which under the brilliant and de- 


voted editorship of Devereux Butcher has been most 


as local sponsors.” (Photo used by arrangement with Press Association, Inc.) 


effectively serving the cause of wilderness preser 
vation. Those who read both magazines will thus 
have the benefits of receiving eight times a year a 
magazine reporting wilderness news and presenting 
articles of importance in the wilderness-preservation 
movement. 

=] rT> 


enton MacKays, through the generosity of Mr. 
B and Mrs. Clarence S. Stein, of Los Angeles and 
New York, is now a Life Member of The Wilderness 
Society—the first to be so named by another. Enclos 
ing a check for $100, Mrs. Stein (known on the screen 
as Aline MacMahon) writes: “Herewith—for a life 
membership for Benton MacKaye—and may it be 
long!” 


— Ae) 


vrionaL WiLpiirE WEEK, first proclaimed by 
rt President Roosevelt in 1938 sponsored annual- 
ly by the National Wildlife Federation, will be ob 
served this year beginning March 17. Special empha- 
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sis, says the Federation, will be given to postwar 
wildlife projects to insure adequate supplies of fish 
ind game to meet’ the increased hunting and fishing 
pressure that is certain to follow the return of mil 
lions of service men and women to civilian life. Each 
year the Federation issues a sheet of wildlife poster 
stamps reproduced from paintings by famous Ameri 
can nature artists. The current issue has 40 studies 
of birds, mammals, fish, flowers, and trees in the 64 
stamps on the sheet. Clubs, societies, and individuals 
interested in securing further information about wild 
life week activities are invited to write to the Na 
tional Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce Street, Bos 
Nass. 


ton 


, 


=r 


Wildlife in 


innounced for the 


HE Prace of a Changing World 
T:. the 1946 North 
American Wildlife Conference scheduled to meet at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, March 11 to 
13, under the auspices of the American Wildlife In 
Six panel discussions, supervised by The 
Wildlite Society, will deal with wildlife on agricul 


theme 


stitute. 


tural lands, range and forest lands, fresh waters and 
marshes, and marine habitats and with advances in 
technique and “wildlife in 


wildlife management 


business.” Three general sessions of the conference 
will consider the present status of wildlife, education 
in conservation, and the increased pressure on wild- 
life. 

= 


WO IMPORTANT PANEL DIsCUssions—one on pollu 
Tee the other on a national policy for conserva 
tion education—have been planned by the Izaak 
Walton League of America for its Twenty-fourth 
Anniversary Conference, which will be held in the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, March 28 to 30. The 
League describes the central theme of the entire 
conference as “a searching examination of its national 
policies, program, and objectives, with regard to 
land, forests, and wildlife, in the light of the mo 


of the two years since the 


” 


mentous developments 
last national conference. 


= 


HE ECOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, says a recent 
4, perinsmeneoiet will meet with the American As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, and afhili 
ated societies, in St. Louis, Mo., on March 28 to 30, 


inclusive. Facilities for the meetings will be arranged 
at downtown hotels, the Municipal Auditorium, and 


Washington University. 
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r SEEMS ‘TO ME, writes Edward A. Preble in a letter 
i the Editor, “ that the cause for which The Wil- 
derness Society was established might be strengthened 
and its ultimate benefits might be made greater by 
encouraging the establishment of small protected 
areas in various types of country throughout our 
land.” 

Mr. Preble, who was for 43 years a naturalist in 
the United States Bureau of Biological Survey and is 
now Associate Editor of Nature Magazine, goes on to 
comment as follows: 

“In such areas the inter-relations of plants and 
animals—as well as the relations of different species 
of animals with each other—might be brought to the 
attention of great numbers of our people who have 
neither the time nor the means to visit large areas in 
distant places. It is well-known to those of us who 
have travelled more or less widely that a great major 
ity of our citizens have no conception of the true re 
lations that exist among the various component factors 
that make up our biotic wild communities. The diffi- 
culty of protecting any sanctuary from hunters and 
trappers is vastly increased by the almost complete 
lack of understanding concerning the natural inter- 
relations of plants and animals, and of predatory 
animals and their prey. These are subjects that are 
not taught by game commissions, popular maga- 
zines, or newspapers.” 


E> 


HE TRUMPETER SWAN, largest migratory water 

fowl of the North American continent, has in- 
creased its population four-fold in the past 10 years 
until it now numbers at least 301 birds, exclusive of 
those in the Canadian colonies, reports the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The latest count showed 
60 trumpeter swans in Yellowstone National Park 
and 163 on the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge in Montana. The remainder were in the gen- 
eral vicinity of these two areas and on the National 
Elk Refuge in Wyoming and the Malheur National 
Wildlife Refuge in Oregon. 

a Ae) 


untrERS killed more ducks and geese in 1945 
H than were produced on the breeding grounds, 
says Director Ira N. Gabrielson of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in reporting a recent survey. Says 
Dr. Gabrielson: “It is obvious from this survey and 
from other reports coming in from our field men that 
waterfowl are not increasing in numbers as fast as 
waterfowl] hunters. Next year the situation can be 
expected to be even more serious. More men will be 
released from military service and more ammunition 
will be available; but I doubt if there will be more 
ducks.” 
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ILDERNESS SOCIETY mem- 

bers and many other con- 
servationists have been view- 
ing with alarm the develop- 
ment of commercial 
reached by airplane on the 
Roadless Area of the Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota. 
Many supporters of a move to 
acquire for Forest Service 
ownership these private lands are eagerly awaiting 
the introduction in Congress of a bill to accomplish 
this acquisition. 

The reasons for their anxiety are apparent in a map 
recently prepared on the basis of information obtained 
from Conservation Commissioner Charles E. Wilson 
of Minnesota and furnished THe Livinc WivpeEr- 
ness by Professor H. H. Chapman of the Yale School 
of Forestry. The map shows twenty-seven invasions, 
yet it shows only the locations where the wilderness 
is already invaded and includes none of the many 
other locations where there are similar, potential haz- 
ards. Running through the alphabet and even includ- 
ing the et cetera ampersand, the designations of the 
present invasions shown on the map (and their ex- 
planations, so far as available) are as follows: 

A, B, and C, undescribed. D, resort started during 
summer of 1942. E, two cabins. F and G, fishing 
camps. H, /, J, K, L, M, and N, resorts with cabins. 
O, cabin. P, resort existing since 1931. Q, lumber 
hauled in for resort in September 1945. R, private 
lodge. S, resort existing since about 1939. 7’, resort 
started in summer of 1945. U, resort existing since 
about 1930. V and W’, outpost cabin existing since 
about 1940. X, outpost cabin existing since about 
1940. Y, cabin. Z, resort. &, cabin built in 1945. 

Professor Chapman makes a strong plea for prompt 
action to rescue the Superior Roadless Area from 
such developments. Back in 1905, he says, he first 
visited this generai region on a canoe trip up the 
Isabella River with an Indian boy for helper. “It 
was a hurried trip,” he remembers, “but within two 


resorts 
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Each dot is a resort, outpost cabin, other developmen 
or project for development in the immediate future. 
All these developments ore on 
private lands. 


~~ 















days we counted twenty-four moose and glimpsed a 
black bear swimming across the river in the path of 
the rising sun. No sign was encountered of even the 
existence of human beings on the entire trip.” 

Now he sees “the invasion of the solitudes” setting 
in “like a swiftly rising tide, penetrating all nooks 
and corners.” And he says: “Roads are built, com- 
fortable resorts established, noisy power boats make 
night hideous and disturb the wildlife, airplanes con- 
veniently deposit sportsmen in the most secluded 
lakes, four hours from Chicago, and where is our 
wilderness?” 

Professor Chapman asks: “Is the remnant of the 
Roadless Area worth saving?” And he answers: “Yes. 
As Touchstone, the clown, said of his rustic sweet- 
heart in As You Like /t: ‘A poor thing, but mine 
own.” The idea of solitude, of being the only humans 
present in a great natural area with its undisturbed 
population of wild creatures, lies deep within the nor- 
mal American mind. The privilege of this solitude 
is fast slipping away from us in the Superior Roadless 
\rea, and we need to work hard to preserve for our- 
selves the remnants. Certainly we should at least try 
—and try hard.” 

In an appeal made nationally “because this unique 
area is of national importance,” the Izaak Walton 
League of America has similarly described the Su- 
perior National Forest needs, as follows: 

Within the Roadless Area there remains approximately 
15 per cent, or about 135,000 acres, in private ownership. 
The war stopped Federal acquisition of forest land, as well 
as treaty negotiations for the international area. The war also 
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wought about a tremendous development of the aigplane. 
These factors add up to a crisis for the wilderness canoe 
country, and they will spell disaster through establishment of 
uirplane resorts in the Roadless Area unless we, who appreci- 
ite the great value of this last remaining wilderness canoe 
country, take prompt and vigorous action. 

lo provide for emergency purchases of lands while 
Government acquisition is getting underway, the 
Izaak Walton League has established a “Revolv 
ing Land Purchase Fund” intended for use over and 
over again through the years, and is inviting contri 
butions. Reporting encouraging success so far, the 
League is continuing its appeal: “Make out your 
checks, large or small, to: I. W. L. A., Special Fund 
No. 5.” 


mE 


REE OUTDOOR RECREATION in the natural wood 
land surroundings of the Adirondack and Catskill 
Parks of New York will be a thing of the past if a 
recently proposed amendment to the State constitu 
tion is adopted, says the Adirondack Mountain Club. 
Che proposal, known as the Young-Reoux “Recrea 
tion” Amendment, would add to the famous Article 
XIV, Section 1, of the Constitution (which declares 
that the Adirondack forest preserve “shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands”) the following provision: 
nor shall anything in this section be construed to 
prohibit the State from building and maintaining in the for- 
est preserve permanent enclosed buildings of use to the pub- 


lic for healthful recreation. 


“The adoption of this amendment,” says the Club, 
“will destroy what remains of the sylvan charm and 
real freedom of our forest preserve parks. . . . Exist 
ing facilities in keeping with the ‘wild forest charac 
ter’ which the Constitution makers had in mind, will 
yield to artificial developments, and the forest pre 
serve will become subject to a multitude of the same 
kind of abuses which have characterized similar ex- 
periments in the past.” 

Citizens of New York State are urged te act im- 
mediately in order to block the project at the present 
session of the legislature. “Write at once,” the Club 
idvises, “to your legislators in Albany expressing 
your opposition and giving reasons.” 

=~ 
oME 2200 individuals signed a petition recently 
forwarded from Montana to the Secretary of 
Agriculture requesting the establishment of a “Primi 


tive Area” in the Absaroka National Forest in Park 


County, Mont., directly north of Yellowstone Na 
tional Park and including the present Absaroka Wild 
\rea. Rod and gun clubs also sent in endorsements 
of the petition. There would be an abundance of 
summer and winter feed for the northern Yellow- 
stone elk herd, says Lee McCord, of McLeod, 
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Mont., if the Forest Service did not permit sheep to 
graze in the area thus recommended for classifica- 
tion as primitive. 

=r 


HE transcript of hearings before the Committee on 


Roads, House of Representatives, held on October 


24, 1945, on H. R. 2142, a bill to authorize a nation- 
al system of foot trails, has been published under the 
title National System of Foot Trails, and copies are 
generously being made available by the Appalachian 
Trail Conference. This is an important document, in- 
cluding statements by Hon. Daniel K. Hoch, who in- 
troduced the bill; Capt. Myron H. Avery, Chairman 
of the Board of Managers of the Appalachian Trail 
Conference; Miss Harlean James, of the American 
Civic and Planning Association; Dr. L. F. Schmec- 
kebier, of the Potomac Appalachian Trail Club; and 
L. I. Kneipp, Assistant Chief of the United States 
Forest Service, who spoke plainly of “a valid interest 
on the part of a minority of the people of the United 
States that ought to be respected, even though it is a 
minority.” Requests for copies of the Hearings may 
be addressed to: The Appalachian Trail Conference 
(Inc.), 808 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
=r") 

! HEARINGS on pending anti-pollution bills held in 

Washington in November by the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, 
the Executive Secretary made the following state- 
ment: 

“The purpose of The Wilderness Society is to 
preserve the few remaining absolutely wild areas in 
this country and protect them from the encroach- 
ments of civilization that would forever destroy their 
primitive character. We thus have a pretty definite 
single purpose. Yet we find that to accomplish this 
we need to cooperate in every sound conservation 
enterprise and to support as actively as we can the 
whole conservation movement. 

“One of the great threats to wilderness areas, for 
example, is the constantly increasing demand to de- 
velop them for mass recreation, although this would 
actually destroy the values that now attract the de- 
velopment. One reason for this great mass demand 
is the lack of areas that are near to population centers 
and at the same time suitable for recreation. And 
one of the least excusable reasons for this lack of suit- 
able recreational areas near at hand is the foul pollu- 
tion of our streams and lakes and coastal waters. 

“I once undertook the very civilized hardship of 
making a canoe trip down Rock Creek here in the 
heart of the Nation’s Capital. Never since have I 
seen children wading in Rock Creek and skipping 
the stones that they pick out of its polluted wa- 
ters without a sense of horror. Yet the pollution 
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£ Rock Creek is, | understand, mild in comparison 
vith the pollution of other valleys and other areas 
uitable for the recreation of city people who like to 
enjoy the wild outdoors and yet have the conven- 
ences of civilization. It is not surprising that such 
people wish to take to our few remaining wilderness 
reas the conveniences that they want for their rec 
reation. 

“With this sort of thing continuing, the threat to 
our precious wilderness areas becomes greater and 
greater as we are more and more tempted to meet 
unsatisfied mass recreation needs by invading our 
wilderness resources instead of cleaning up the val 
leys that would much more appropriately meet these 
needs. As a nation we have always been proud of the 
wildness which has always been beyond our fron 
tiers and proud of the fact that there are still thou- 
sands of our citizens who, for their recreation, want 
most the simple privilege of living for awhile un- 
influenced by the sights, sounds, and odors of civil- 
ization. As a nation we also have learned that any 
sound conservation program has general as well as 
specific benefits and that in conservation, any good 
thing serves many good purposes. It is on the bass 
of this understanding that The Wilderness Society 
along with the Izaak Walton League of America and 
other conservation organizations, urges immediate 
action to end the pollution of our wild waters.” 

=P 
A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION of the heavy damage 
£\ done to wildlife by motor cars each year is con- 
tained in the experience of Dr. C. H. Buck, Day- 
ton, Ohio, sportsman-conservationist-dentist, reports 
Henry P. Davis, of the Remington Arms Co. From 
January 1 to November 1, 1945, Dr. Buck conducted 
a personal survey over a 15-mile stretch of highway 
that he travels twice daily. In the 10 months Dr. 
Buck saw 204 dead rabbits on the highway, 33 opos- 
sums, 30 ground-hogs, and 10 squirrels. “If this 
yardstick of highway wildlife casualties were applied 
to all of the 100,000 miles of good roads in Ohio,” 
comments Mr. Davis, “the auto toll could be esti- 
mated at 1,426,524 rabbits, 219,978 opossums, and 
199,980 groundhogs.” These figures, he points out, 
do not take into account the birds which fall victim 
to the motorist. 

=P) 


ARTIME ADVERTISING AWARDs, an organization 

of nationally known advertisers, publishers, and 
businessmen, has awarded a certificate of merit to the 
United States Forest Service and the advertising 
agency of Foote, Cone, and Belding for their han- 
dling of the 1945 nation-wide forest fire prevention 
campaign. Singled out as one of the best 100 news- 
paper advertisements of the year was a Forest Serv- 
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ice “ad” headline, “Last night you slept through 575 
forest fires.” The top half of the display depicted a 
group of deer, rabbits, squirrels, and chipmunks 
marooned in a pond as fire sweeps by night through 
their surrounding woodland home. Below were the 
startling facts that America’s forests and woodlands 
suffer an average of 210,000 fires a year—S75 a 
night—and that nine out of ten can be prevented. 


HE Dupe Rancuers’ AssociATION, at its twen- 
tieth annual convention, adopted the following 
“Resolution No. 1”: 


WHeErREAs the recent rapid development in aviation and 
the anticipated developments of the future are changing our 


conceptions of time and distance, and 


WHeEREAs, by the means of air transportation, hunters, 
fishermen, sightseers, and other people can easily deplete 
fish and game resources, and cheapen arid destroy the natu- 
ral beauty of hitherto inaccessible regions before the nature- 


loving public becomes aware of it, 


‘THEREFORE, Be it resolved by the Dude Ranchers’ As- 
sociat.on that the United States Forest Service be urged and 
requested in anticipation of this vastly increased pressure to 
strengthen the policies and regulations safeguarding the 
Primitive, Wilderness, and Wild Areas now established with- 
in the several National Forests, by prohibiting the construc- 
tion of landing fields of any kind in those fields and limiting 
the construction of landing fields and emergency landing 
strips within other parts of the National Forests having recre- 
ational and wildlife value to just those actually required by 
the Forest Service for administration necessities and for for- 
est fire protection and control, and, 

‘THEREFORE, Be it also resolved that the United States 
Forest Service forbid the landing of commercial or private 
aircraft within any of those areas upon lakes, streams, land 
surfaces or upon Forest Service landing fields or landing 
strips excepting only in emergencies threatening human life 


or human property. 


= 


HIRLEY W. ALLEN, Professor of Forestry at the 

University of Michigan, a member of The Wil- 
derness Society’s Advisory Committee, is the new 
President of the Society of American Forests, elected 
for the two-year term 1946-47 at the Society’s bien- 
nial election December 15. 
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ORE WATERFOWL REFUGES are needed in the 
M southern States to realize the full benefit of im- 
provements already effected on northern breeding 
grounds, according to Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. While 
the breeding grounds are in fairly good shape, an 
acute shortage of wintering grounds is fast developing 
in the South, Dr. Gabrielson says. 





Introducing an Adirondacks Special 


The Building of the Adirondacks 


By Wacrer Cotuins O’KANE 


Hk STORY of the age-long succession of 

earth-movements that resulted in the forma 

tion of the Adirondack Mountains is a record 
of events extending so far back into remote time that 
the mind of man can find no means by which to ap 
praise its meaning. It is a story that reaches to the 
beginnings of the present land masses of this world— 
to chapters that carry us back to primeval seas. For 
we know that among all the bodies of visible land in 
existence today the Adirondack Mountains date back 
to the very earliest. Other land of some sort, now 
vanished, preceded them. But so far as present land 
areas are concerned, whether in the Americas or in 
any of the other continents, these mountains of cen- 
tral New York are patriarchs. 

As might be expected, the full record of the chang 
es that brought them into being 1s a document with 
many entries, some of them obscure, some missing, 
some cleancut and unmistakable, the whole story an 
intricate affair. Only an expert can understand such 
1 record in its details. But taking into account only 
the broader phases of the story, we find it dividing 
itself into five principal elements, which run thus: 

Che laying-down of the rock substance that was to 
become the Adirondacks; 

Che succession of uplifts and periods of erosion 
that uncovered them and. gave them their early form; 

Che slips of earth-crust that gave direction to 
mountain groups ind to great valleys; 

Che well-marked period of uplift and erosion that 
resulted in recent topographic features; 

And finally, the Ice Age, with its grinding and 
smoothing action and its bequest of the lakes that 
now dot the region. 

The laying-down of the rock substance carries us 
back into a realm of mystery. Somewhere there was 


Mr. O’Kane’s description of “this tremendous record of earth 
hist tial reprinted with th id perm m of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, is Chapter II in his 7'rails and Summits of the 
idironda published by Houghton Mifflin in “The Riverside 
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land, rising high above the primeval sea. We know 
that it existed because sediments that were washed 
down from it were later to be consolidated and altered 
into the very rock that you or I can see today at the 
summits of many Adirondack peaks. We know that 
the vanished land rose to substantial heights, or was 
elevated through a very long period, because the 
sands ground from it and carried out to sea, there to 
settle in slowly accumulating layers, finally reached 
a depth of many thousands of feet—the Grenville 
sediments, as they are termed. Geologists tell us that 
this process occupied at least twenty-five or thirty 
million years, and possibly twice that time. 





It is certain that the resulting rocks were derived 
from sediments deposited under water because these 
rocks contain quartzite, which originates in sandstone, 
and sandstone signifies deposits of sand. There are 
areas of marble, also, and marble is derived from 
limestone, which in turn originates in slow accumula- 
tions beneath water. Even more interesting are 
graphite beds, which tell unmistakably a story of or- 
ganic matter—of plant life in existence far back in 
that remote period. Thus do the Adirondack sum- 
mits turn back the pages of world history. 

\s to the location of the land that gave them of 
its own substance for their growth and being, one 
cannot even conjecture. It lay somewhere within a 
few hundreds of miles, no doubt, but whether to east 
or West, north or south, no one can say. As a recog- 
nizable mass it is gone. Its part in earth’s drama is 
finished. 


| = LAYERS of sediments that thus accumulated 
were not to rest undisturbed beneath the sea. Tre- 
mendous pressures coming from below presently 
forced up great masses of fluid rock which twisted the 
lower strata and in many places tore them asunder. 
The results of this were twofold. The Grenville lay- 
ers were so pressed upon themselves as to become 
hardened and changed in their detailed structure. At 
the same time the fluid rock from below, when it lost 
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its plasticity, became resistant masses—the labradorite 
and gabbro that after the lapse of the slow ages were 
to stand out as the summits of many of the highest 
\dirondacks. 

Other rock, far 
down in the earth-crust, so pressed as to be in a fluid 
state, found relief by up-pouring into the lower Gren 
ville layers, there to solidify into the forms that we 


Later the process was repeated. 


speak of as granite and syenite, which ages later were 
to stand out as the summit rock of various other 
mountains. 

\s yet none of these rock structures had reached 
the light of day. The sea rested upon layers that 
spread one upon another, thousands of feet in depth, 
ind beneath all this mass lay the torn strata of Gren 
ville with the intruding rocks that had poured up 
from below. The foundations and the substance of 
the future Adirondacks were laid. The next step in 
the process, the coming of changes and earth move 
ments that were later to disclose these rocks and to 
carve them into mountains, was now at hand. 

Slowly the bottom of the sea began to rise. It was 
not a movement that could have been perceived or 
measured if any one had been on hand to observe it. 
Rather it was so deliberate that a tremendously long 
period, even as geologists reckon time, was required 
for its accomplishment. At some moment in the proc- 
ess the topmost layers reached the surface of the 
water—and fiom that moment dates the birth of the 
great land mass that became the Adirondacks. Still 
ever so slowly this mass continued to rise until it 
stood well above the surrounding ocean, probably 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of feet above it. 

\s it thus rose another set of forces began to work. 
Fros‘on, infinitely patient but inexorable, began to 
gnaw at the layers of rock, slowly eating into the 
softer strata, gradually removing the rock substance, 
steadily transporting the loosened material back into 
the sea. The carving of the mountains had begun. 

\ succession of earth movements now followed. At 
times the Adirondack land gradually sank until the 
sea encroached deep!y upon its margin. Again for 
long periods it rose. New areas made their appear- 
ance in other regions of this part of the globe. Each 
time that rock masses were elevated erosion took toll 
of them, and each time that the sea spread over sub- 
merged land great layers of rock were slowly laid 
down under the water. 

Thus islands in the ocean, some of them as big as 
small continents, were born, lived their day, and dis 
ippeared. But through all this series of changes the 
great island of the higher Adirondacks remained 
ibove the waves. Rock deposits and structures tell us 
that it was never again wholly submerged after that 
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remote time when it first was raised into the light of 
dav. 


= in this series of epochs a long continental 
mass, that the geologists term “Appalachia,” rose 
from the ocean floor just east of our present North 
\merica. We can only guess where its easterly mar- 
gin lay, but we know that from its westerly slopes 
streams carried into the sea vast amounts of eroded 
rock and deposited these in layers thousands of feet 
deep. We krow that in course of time there was pres- 
sure from be!ow that altered and elevated an area of 
these layers and thereby gave to the visible world the 
Taconic Mountains. This same process of elevation 
affected also the region of eastern New York, raising 
it higher above the waters and undoubtedly acce!erat- 
ing the carving of the mountains there. 

The long mass of Appalachia persisted, but there 
were sinkings of the ocean floor to the west of it 
while the Silurian and the Devonian seas waxed and 
waned, each laying down its own deposits of rock 
substance from the rivers that poured into it. In the 
Devonian the strata were accumulated that presently 
were elevated to become the Catskill Mountains, and 
some time in this vast cycle the long backbone of the 
Appalachian Mountain system became dry land. 

The land mass that lay east of our present conti- 
nent finally was so worn down and eaten away that it 
disappeared beneath the waves, leaving only its sub- 
merged foundation that now extends eastwardly as a 
continental shelf beneath the Atlantic. But through 
it all the highest of the Adirondacks kept their heads 
above water. 

Some time in the cycle of earth-movements, events 
of another sort were taking place. The stresses to 
which the earth was subjected resulted in slips or 
shiftings of the crust. Where the rocks chanced to be 
weak or where the strains were greatest, strata were 
broken across and moved out of line. In some of the 
new land masses elsewhere these breaks or faults were 
continuous for long distances. In the Adirondacks 
they were short and discontinuous. 

The effects of these faults were destined to be felt. 
\s erosion pursued its steady attack the fractures be- 
came lines of weakness, where the rock framework 
had lost some of its power of resistance. Depressions 
along these lines became valleys and valleys deepened 
until they were giant troughs between adjacent moun- 
tains or ranges. Belts of unaltered strata, lying be- 
tween lines of faults or bordered by other weakened 
rock, resisted the gnawing forces and gradually were 
left as mountain ridges. If you will stand today on 
the Colvin range you will have beneath your feet 
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uch a ridge while close by on the northwest you will 
look down into a long and narrow valley now occu 
pied by the Ausable Lakes, the line of a big fault. 

\s the ages rolled on the time came for a fourth 
major element in the making of the Adirondacks. A 
period arrived when a vast area, corresponding to 
what is now the eastern part of our North American 


ntinent, reached the condition of a plain. Above 


this plain rose the Adirondacks and other mountain 
ups. A steady process of elevation now began 

the “Cretaceous Uplift.” Erosion was increased. 
Streams were quickened. The gnawing-away of rock 


ind its transportation into the valleys and thence into 


¢ vere ac lerated 
The pr was similar to periods that had pre 
ceded it, but with this ditterence: [he mountain carv 


] +} 
ing now taking place was the last 


ur present time, and the work that it carried forward 


yf the series, up to 


\dirondacks the essential features 


] ST ON rHER FACTOR Was to have its effect upon 
the topography of this region 1 factor incapable 
f building mountains or tearing them down, but 
responsible for extensive changes in 


\dirondack scenery. 


paratively recent period when a great ice cap overlay 


rie errr | - 
eve Cit 


| his w is the Ice (ge, the com 


ill this mountain area. 
Gradually accumulating in the northeastern border 

yt the North American continent, the ice slowly ad 

Vanced,. ote idily but gradually it yverspread the low 


inds, filled the river valleys, surrounded the higher 


mountains and finally submerged even the tops of the 

ghest. As it moved forward, bearing down upon 
the rocks with its great weight, and carrying in its 

ywer surface fragments that had been caught and 
embedded there, it scoured and ground the exposed 
bed-rock. Summits were rounded. Ledges were pol 
ished. To this day you can see the planed-off sur 
races. 

In the lowlands the ice dropped untold tons of 
debris, spreading it out to depths of many feet, push 
ing it up in heaps and windrows, piling it up in dams 
cross the valleys that followed the lines of faults, 
gouging out great depressions in the miles of materia! 
that it had strewn about. When at last it made its 
final retreat, it had accomplished a mission that to 
ur eyes was to become a source of supreme beauty 
in the Adirondack region. Behind the dams streams 





were impounded until they overflowed the barriers. 
In depressions in the debris water accumulated until 


the hollows brimmed to overflowing. Thus the Adi 
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lHE ADIRONDACK STATE PARK, 8,555 SQUARE MILES, 

IS THE LARGEST PUBLIC RESERVE IN THE UNITED 

STATES. BLACK AREAS, SHOWING STATE-OWNED LANDS, 

WERE TRACED WITH ONLY APPROXIMATE ACCURACY 

FROM CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT MAP IN JULY 

auGusT 1944 “BULLETIN OF THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAIN CLUB.” 


rondack lakes were born. Ausable, Cascade, Placid, 
Saranac, Tupper, Blue—all owe their origin to the 
work of the Ice Age. 

The centuries that have passed since the ice de 
parted have seen the gaunt outlines of the mountains 
softened as an overlying soil has accumulated, their 
slopes clothed in garments of vegetation, the lakes 
at their feet rimmed with grasses and flowers and 
bordered with trees. Bit by bit the rock of ledge or 
summit still loses tiny grains from its substance in the 
inexorable process of time, and little by little the 
rivers carry their freight to the sea. But the moun- 
tains stand as they were builded and carved through 
the long ages, a tremendous record of earth history. 
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The Adirondacks: Pattern of a Battle 
For Woods and Waters 


By Paut SCHAEFER 


ARVED BY THE GLACIERS OR THE ICEBERGS of the drift period from the most an- 
C cient granite of the world’s formation; washed and eroded by the storms of a thousand 

centuries, the Adirondack ranges rise in dark and glcomy billows, stretching from the hills 
which skirt the Mohawk away northward to the shores of the river from which this most ancient 
rock takes the term Laurentian. Elsewhere are mountains more stupendous, more icy and more 
drear, but none look down upon a grander landscape, in rich autumn time; more brightly gemmed 
or jeweled with innumerable lakes, or crystal pools, or wild with savage chasms, or dread passes; none 
show a denser or more vast appearance of primeval forest stretched over range upon range to the far 
horizon, where the sea of mountains fade into a dim, vaporous uncertainty. A region of mystery, 
over which none can gaze without a strange thrill of interest and of wonder at what may be hidden 
in that vast area of forest, covering all things with its deep repose. 


Hus did Verplanck Colvin, superintendent of the 
T Adirondack Topographical Survey, write in 1879 
ifter 14 years’ exploration of the region. His was the 
youthful voice that cried out for the preservation of 
the Adirondack wilderness in the dignified chambers 
of the legislature, before historical and art societies, 
before that powerful businessmen’s group, the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, and to 
individuals everywhere, in city and hamlet and 
around the flickering light of his campfire in the land 
he loved so well. Thus he helped in the battle which 
culminated in the passage of that “best loved and 
most hated” of all conservation measures—Article 
VII, Section 7, of the 1894 State Constitution. 
Changed to Article XIV, Section 1, in the 1938 
constitutional convention, the text of the article 
remains the same and reads, in part, as follows: 

“The lands of the State, now owned or hereafter 
icquired, constituting the forest preserve as now fixed 
by law, shall be forever kept as wild forest lands. 
They shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, or be 
taken by any corporation public or private, nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold, removed or destroyed.” 


Paut. Scuarrer, by profession a designer and builder of early 
\merican period homes, makes the Adirondacks the scene of what 
he calls a “full-time hobby.” Secretary of the Adirondack Moose 
River Committee and a member of The Wilderness Society, the 
Forest Preserve Association of New York State, the Conservation 
Committee of the Adirondack Mountain Club, and the Sche- 
nectady County Conservation Council, Mr. Schaefer describes 
himself as “one of an increasingly growing number of New 
Yorkers . . . who feel that our main job is to give unreserved 

pport to Article XIV, Section 1, of the State constitution.” 


For a half century now this instrument has inspired 
men to devote their lives and their fortunes to its 
defense. It has likewise been the target for ceaseless 
attacks by commercial interests, but it remains sub- 
stantially unchanged today. 

The Adirondack Park with its 8,555 square miles 
is the largest public preserve in the United States and 
is immediately accessible to more than 10 million 
people. Only about half of the park is State owned, 
and thus protected by the constitution. The balance is 
privately owned and subject to virtually any kind of 
exploitation—from vast lumbering operations to 
open-pit mining, from the Swiss-like farms of the 
mountaineers to the large hotels with the ultimate 
in tourist cuisine. 

The vast primeval wilderness described by Colvin 
has long since followed the passenger pigeon into 
that realm from which there is no return. Man and 
fire have devastated thousands of acres of irreplace- 
able forests on the sources of our most important 
rivers and streams. Commercial interests have de- 
stroyed lake and river regions of matchless beauty, 
and are threatening others. The critical demands of 
war have wreaked havoc on private lands within the 
park. And still other interests, including advocates 
of commercialized recreation on State lands, are gath 
ering their forces for an assault upon this region which 
if not checked will permanently destroy much of the 
unique wild forest charm of the Adirondacks. 

Thus, when one views the Adirondack problem in 
proper perspective he must remember that this land 
of two thousand mountain peaks, fifteen hundred 
lakes and ponds, fifty rivers, and innumerable streams 
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is already delicately balanced between the best kind 
f mountain protection by the State and the worst 
kind of exploitation by some private interests. 


Let us briefly examine some of the threats to these 
mountains with the hope that by clear recognition of 
the pending attacks we can properly evaluate the dan 
gers at hand and rise to the occasion required. 


o. 
i, IM MERCIAL IZ 


ards. For many years efforts have been made to put 
the State into the permanent camp and amusement 
business in the Adirondacks. An attack in this direc 
tion has again been made by means of the so-called 
Young-Reoux “Recreation” Amendment to the State 
constitution proposed to the legislature on January 

1946, to permit “building and maintaining in the 


ED RECREATION /s one of these haz 


forest reserve permanent enclosed builc lings of use to 
the public for healthful recreation.” Heretofore one 
of the safeguards of the Forest Preserve has been a 
ruling of the Courts that suas buildings on 
State forest preserve lands are not angry except 
for administrative personnel such as forest rangers 
and fire observers. And the Adirondack Free 
Club is now spearheading a fight against the proposed 
umendment that would remove this safeguard. As the 
Club points out in a pamphlet just released: 

he backers of this proposal plan to substitute for free out- 
door enjoyment in Nature’s wilderness, vacation resort 
developments financed by the State. This amendment, it is 
On the 


contrary it will actually keep most of the public out of the 


laimed, “will open the forest preserve to the public.” 


hundreds of beauty spots W hich are now free to all comers, 
by locating “permanent enclosed buildings” in the choicest 
reas. Other locations are more suitable and appropriate for 
the establishment of the type of facilities apparently intended 
n this amendment. We are not opposed to any kind of 
recreation, but it seems clear that the type of recreation should 
be sutted to the surroundings. 

More than half the area of the park, the Club 
“Permanent enclosed 
\s many more 


emphasizes, is privately owned. 
” - - ] 
buildings” now exist in large number. 
as are needed can be built and operated, and thus any 
desired recreation program can be carried out on these 
wrivate lands. Futhermore, the Club says: 
Within the limitations of Article XIV, tl 
ind now successfully maintains, 


Conservation 
Department has cle veloped, 
reational program in the preserve, consistent with its 

t1 haracter. This includes 574 miles of foot trails, 111 
miles of ski trails, 163 open leantos, and 29 public campsites 
under the best sanitary regulations. “he postwar program 
provides for a 50 per cent increase in the number of camp- 
The entire area of the preserve is open to hunting and 
fishing in season. Hundreds of miles of streams and more than 
thousand lakes and ponds are available for the free use of 
aters, canoeists, and swimmers. Prior to the war more 
than three-quarters of a million people annually enjoyed the 


tree use of the campsites, in addition to which hundreds of 
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thousands hiked the trails, camped in leantos, climbed the 
mountains, swam the lakes, canoed in both lakes and streams, 
hunted in the forests, and fished in the waters of these unique 
woodland parks. “ot except for the nominal hunting and 
fishing license fees, the proceeds of which are used exclusively 
for law enforcement and the propagation of fish and game, 
it was and still is all free. 

Che great attraction of these mountains to the tour 
ist and sportsman, it is thus apparent, to say nothing 
of the hiker or mountaineering people, is the large 
area of wild forest land owned by the State. Natural 
beauty in an abundant quantity is the underlying 
There seems, therefore, little 
approving such 


feature of the region. 
question but that the people, while ; 
camps or cottages in the scores of State parks not in 
the Forest Preserve, will—if the issue is made clear 

continue to support policies that accentuate the high 
values of land with wild forest character in the forest 
preserve itself. But it is an issue that must be made 
clear, and perhaps there may yet be a battle to win 
on this front as well as on many others. 


NDING TRAGEDY in the Moose River region is 
in the form of dam proposals—another hazard in 
preservation of the Forest Preserve. 

Situated in the southwestern part of the Adiron 
dack Park, this Moose River region comprises nearly 
a thousand square miles of heavily forested mountain 
country with gem-like lakes and innumerable rivers 
and streams. It is considered by many to be the finest 
remnant of primitive woodland left in eastern Ameri 
ca, and it is the largest area in New York not yet 
bisected by a highway. 

Near the heart of this extensive region are the 
famous Moose River Plains, comprising about 700 
acres. Much of the area is open grassland, but it has 
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VIRGIN FOREST NEAR BEAVER LAKE IN THI 


peninsulas of trees reaching out from the heavy sur 


rounding forest. Also there are what may be-called 
ases of evergreens, which thickly cover portions of 
the plains that drop thirty or more feet below the 
general level of the land. Adjacent t 
n the Beaver Lake and Indian River regions nearby, 


riginal pine and spruce 


» the plains, and 


ire magnificent stands of the 
forests, with pines more than 5 feet in diameter and 
nearly 150 feet tall. 

[his is the heart of the most extensive winter yard 
ing ground for white-tailed deer in the State, with a 
rd of more than 2,000 animals estimated to be in 


trea 10 miles long by from 1% to 2 


miles wide. 

L.ess common species of wildlife such as the otter, the 

ilso found here. Other 

inimals and birds, both large and small, probably 
—_= 


maintain a primitive natural balance as nearly here 


1s In any place in the east, and certa 


seh , ’ ’ ne ’ > re 
nsner, and the marten are 


inly the profusion 
‘ft wildlife surpasses that of any other region in New 
Y ork State. 

[he rivers and streams—born on heavily forested 
mountain slopes and in lush, green beds of sphagnum 


moss that carpet the ledge and lowland—are cold and 


pure, and, like the small glacial lakes of the region, 
they abound with trout. 


[rails reach the interior from four points of the 
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!HREATENED HIGLEY MOUNTAIN BASIN 
compass. Even now it is an important Adirondack 
recreation land, and probably it is New York State’s 
best potential for the hiker and camper who has a yen 
for the wilderness. 

This is the land more than 8,000 acres of which 
would be inundated by the proposed Higley Moun- 
tain and Panther Mountain reservoirs on the south 
branch of the Moose River. Designed for hydro- 
electric and stream regulation purposes (of which 
there is questionable need), they would eliminate the 
multiple values of the entire area by destroying its 
heart, with the food and shelter for wildlife, and by 
bisecting the area with roads. 

The many miles of river with deep, dark pools and 
riffles and rapids, flanked with the spires of the ever 
green forests, would become but a memory. The open 
plains, over which hang the tranquillity of ageless 
things, would be irrevocably lost for all time. The 
forests, of inspiring beauty—including one of the last 
stands of original forest in all the East—would be laid 
low. And who can recall the primitive beauty of a 
glacial pond, set like a gem in the lush, green land? 

What greater tragedy could there be than to de 
stroy such irreplaceable landscapes and waterscapes, 
so rich with wildlife, so abundant with the require 
ments of posterity? 
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4 
ies \LL THE FORES'1 
the issue over which the original battle of the 
\dirondacks was fought, and for s 
nists have felt that the Forest Preserve was secure 


PRESERVE BE LUMBERED: [his 


yme time conserva 


iainst lumbering, under any name, including scient 
fic forest management. After smouldering for years, 
however, an organized attempt broke out last year t 
line up forces in behalf of the lumbermen, who in 
some cases have so mismanaged their own lands as to 
leave them useless for the production of timber. 


Stands of white pine privately owned in the 
Adirondacks are being cut so thoroughly and ex 
tensively that this resource is being liquidated com 
y in this most prolific pine region in the East. 
On many lumber jobs there is no such thing as selec 
Much of this pine land is being pet 


tive cutting. | 
tl 


manently lost, as such, since after clear cutting these 
lands commonly reproduce hardwoods instead of the 
riginal species. 

l‘or the first time in decades there has also recently 
been substantial hardwood cutting in this region on 
private lands. The portable mill, the tractor, and the 
fore 1n 


aad building bulldozer have made heret 


accessible stands of timber available. 
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It is well known that the last remaining stands of 
virgin white pine, hemlock and spruce, totaling prob- 
ably 100,000 acres, would be the first timber to fall 
under the axe if an amendment were passed legaliz 
ing forest management. Other substantial areas of 
recovered forests would soon follow. 

\ccording to a recent State report more than a 
million acres, or nearly half, of the forest preserve 
has insufficient merchantable timber on it to justify 
cutting. Some of it has burned beyond hope of re- 
covery for centuries, and the Adirondack Mountain 
Club has, in fact, pointed out that “the most eloquent 
ind compelling arguments against lumbering the 
l‘orest Preserve are to be found in the burned, rav- 
aged, and devastated mountains themselves.” 

Yet lumbering interests are reaching for the trees 
still tempting to them, and the use of these forests 
tor the protection of water sources, as well as for 
recreation, is another value of the Adirondacks that 
conservationists have constantly to defend. 


= \ND POLLUTION are further threats. Early 
in 1945 a constitutional amendment was introduced in 
the New York legislature which proposed to permit 
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OF WATER IN THE HIGLEY RESERVOIR 
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oisiatu ilmost unanimously. Before it can be 
] t t must be passed by the succeeding legisla 

ne beginning January 1, 1947) for second 
pproval, and it must subsequently be approved by a 
I lum of the people. Conservationists will fight 
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SW 


such use, human nature rebels at 


O t ife for 
tne thougnt of vacat ling 7 ng waters which instead 
t being crystal clear are dark and muddy, with rocks 
vered by a slippery, clay-like substance and pools 
lted 
A cl example of the devastation caused by 
nining iv be found at Lake Sanford, near the source 


River, in the 


heart of the Adirondacks. 


is obtaining 


1¢ National Lead Company iron, 
um, and vanadium in extensive quantities. The 
perat ises the entire volume of the river at times. 
l waste lumped by sluicing directly into Lake 
Sant d, ce rysta! lear lake miles | ne in the 
vorld famous Tahawas Valley. More than half a 
nillion tons of solids are being dumped each year 
nto this lake, gradually filling it solid with refuse 
ind polluting the Hudson River for miles below. 
ind aquatic life in the lake have already been 
gely destroyed. According to pollution scientists, 
tis nly natter of time until this riv er 1n the \ 1} 
ndacks will be devoid of such life as now exists, 
iless the destruction is stopped. (Conservationists 
wat o with terest an experiment by the com 
any in structing a settling basin which may pre 
ent some destruction. 
[his type of operat: s on private land, in a 
\ illey tnat ita 1s both f Vat ind Stat n Idin ys 
Obv ly most of the valu r the State Id ngs 
destroyed by such private operations, which af 
fect ! ge, fishing, and swimming for many miles 
low the scene of the actual mining operation 
\s tor the mining am ment, geologists say there 
virtually go'd silve 1 these mountains, but 
ninerals es are mmon. Conservationists 
€ il; ze tna r the amendment ts passed, ind l deposit 
if iron ore, titanium, gt iphite, 4 garnet is found ina 
emote area, its development could bring highways, 
buildings, and all other adjuncts of modern civiliza 
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tion into the wildest part of the region, without fur 
ther constitutional amendment. 

It is very evident that a hard fight will be required 
to defeat the mining amendment and an even more 
dificult effort required to prevent the pollution of 


yur rivers by operations on private lands. 


3 \KE GEORGE possesses a natural beauty unsurpassed 
by any lake in America, yet it has been made into a 
millpond! More than 30 m:les long, its crystal waters 
dotted with nearly 200 islands, it lies between precip 
itous mountains at the 
Adirondacks. F‘ 


er, from its discoverer Izaak Jogues, S. 


southeastern gateway to the 
9 300 years it has inspired the travel 
Bet 
throngs which now converge on it at every oppor 
tunity. 


» the 


At the northern end of the lake is a natural stone 
dam which had regulated the water level from time 
immemorial, permitting and maintaining the forma 
tion of soil and luxuriant vegetation close to the 
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POND, 


rHREATENED WITH INUNDATION 


water’s edge along the shores—until some years ago, 
parts of this natural stone dam were blasted out, to 
ifford more waterhead for use of a mill at the outlet 
falls. A dam was then built higher than the original 
dam, making possible water levels both higher and 
lower than t 

quence, serious destruction of soil, tree, and plant 
the smaller islands 
which once supported trees have disappeared entirely, 


except for dangerous rock shoals that serve as fitting 


hose naturally regulated. As a conse 


growth has occurred. Some of 





monuments to the selfishness of man in destroying 


Nature. 
] 


ina 


uch masterpieces f 
Most of the islands many miles of the shore 
line are Forest Preserve land, and according to the 
mstitution must “be forever kept as wild 
lands”. Yet, incredible as it may seem, it has actually 


forest 


taken conservationists more than 30 years of intense 
effort to bring this issue to a head. Only last summer 
did the case reach the Courts, where the State and 
some shore-owners charged the mill owner with 
respass and damage. 


a 
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\t this point the case now rests, for the decision of 
the Court will be based upon evidence already pre 
sented it. 


isa IN THE FOREST PRESERVE are already ade 
quate, yet more are constantly proposed. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the Adirondacks have a 
sufficient net work of roads to make the woods readily 
accessible. The best proof of this is the fact that it is 
now possible to visit by foot virtually any part of the 
entire park (except the Moose River region) and re 
turn to a highway within the space of a day. Yet there 
is always pressure for roads and more roads. The 
motivation for many road attempts in these moun- 
tains is in the private interests of those who desire 
accessibility to their lands for economic advantage. 
There are also the interests of motorists who want 
to drive fast, by the shortest possible route, and who 
do not understand that they can enjoy such driving 
just as much without cutting up wild areas into a net- 
work of roads and thus spoiling other people’s 
pleasure. 

\dirondack fearing destructive 
highway programs are now most closely watching the 
developments in connection with a “super-road” 
project being advocated by Senator James Mead, of 
New York. It has been rumored that this might bi- 
sect the Adirondacks through the famous Oswegatchie 
forest, yet the Senator, it is reported by his office, has 
no specific route in mind as yet. Most recently the 
project has been suggested as a memorial to the late 
President Roosevelt, and conservationists know that 
to be an appropriate memorial to him the road should 
not damage wilderness areas. Those who knew Mr. 
Roosevelt point out that a destruction of wild areas 
would be the last kind of memorial he would want, 
for in both his public life and his private activities he 
put much emphasis on natural beauty and on the pres- 
ervation of the Adirondack wild forest region. Con- 
servationists are convinced that, in the main, road 


conservationists 


building in these northern mountains should be con- 
fined to the improvement of existing arteries of access. 


= \SION OF THE WOODS BY AIRPLANE AND JEEP IS 
another emerging problem now getting attention in 
New York. Invasion of wild places by the airplane 
and the varsatile jeep, it is realized, will in them- 
selves exert extraordinary pressure on the woods even 
without further roads. The Forest Preserve is honey 
combed with old abandoned lumber roads that may 


be traversed by the jeep unless restrictions are placed 
on such use by the State Conservation Department. 
In like manner, many of the fifteen hundred lakes and 
ponds will lose their solitude and chief attraction 
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the last half 


\t Various 
century there have been funds for buy 


~eapttr ; 
in and tor the Forest Preserve made available 


through bond issues which the people approved by 


eferendum. The State was thereby In a position ¢ 
take advantage of opportunities to round out its scat 
tered holdings whenever land became available. For 
everal years, however, these funds have been ex 
vausted, and with the exception of an occasional grant 
by the legislature for a specific purpose, there has 
no money available for land purchase. And this 
sit 1 has existed at a time when New York State 


; 


vas had a large surplus in its treasury. 


Certain powers that be have made it clear that un 


' . , ,L..*9Q 
ess SUCN CONCESSIONS as sed camps and road build 


LIVING 


WILDERNESS 
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Photographs by William Gluesing 
VAS PHOTOGRAPHED AS SHOWN AT THE LEFT, LOGS 
STREAM BANKS, DESTROYS FISH AND AQUATIC LIFE, 
TREAM MAKES IT BECOME SHALLOWER. 


ng on State land are made, they will block any pro- 
posed bond issue for Adirondack use. Such a short 
sighted policy clearly runs counter to the public in- 
and an effort should begin at once to make 
possible funds to increase State holdings in line with 


the vastly increased 


terest, 


recreational use of the region. 


A ie LUDING this prospective of problems, we 
should po‘nt out that, in addition to the larger issues, 
we have with us constantly many minor projects which 
tend to whittle away the wild forest character of the 
Forest Preserve. Some of these are sponsored by well 
meaning public officials; others are studied attempts 
to achieve an unlawful end by apparently harmless 
means. We must be alive to such d: 


stand that a combination of minor encroachments can 


ingers and under 


idd up to a serious loss to the woods. 


The Adirondack problem is thus similar in general 
» problems affecting the entire park system 


pattern t 
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f the nation, yet it has important elements that dif 
fer from those found in many other regions. Most 
important of these is probably the tremendous pop 
ulation living close to these mountains. More than 
10 million people live within a 300-mile radius of 
the park boundaries. This accentuates pressure on the 
region. At the same time it could conceivably be the 
factor which would make possible a secure protection 
of the Forest Preserve based on the wide use of its 
mountains for health and pleasure. Preservation of 
the all-important constitutional provision is, as a 
matter of historical record, largely due to the votes 
of the large cities, including New York, in turning 
down attempts to commercialize the woods. Some of 
the most effective supporters of wild forest lands 
come from the engineering and research laboratories 
of Schenectady, the parkways of Albany, and the 
canyons of New York City. Each new attack on the 
Adirondacks finds these people working with men 
and women of sister cities and with the big, quiet men 
)f mountain village and hamlet. Here are Virginians 
and Texans and Californians, as we!! as native sons 
and daughters, who believe in sustaining this obvious 
ly most beneficial law which has removed the Adiron 
dack woods and waters 
from the grasp of politi- 
cians and has put them into 
the hands of the people. 


| yPIcAL of how New 


York State is united on 
such preservation is the 
present all-out battle for 
the preservation of the 
Moose River region. 

\s late as September, 
1945, not a single out-door 
club in the State was fight- 
ing the proposed devasta- 
tion, since the public hear- 
ings on the project had 
held, during the 
darkest days of the war, in 
1 small upstate village. 
Several of us in Septem- 
ber, 1945, made a study 
f the problem and reached 


been 


the conclusion that one of 
the irreplaceable regions in 
all the East was desperate 
ly threatened. Data were 
sent out from one end of 
the State to the other, and 
in October, at a Conserva- 
tion Forum held in Albany 
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LAKE SANFORD-——-NOW A SCENE OF 
REMOVING 
BACKGROUND 
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by the Adirondack Mountain Club, more than 40 
important organizations went on record against the 
proposal. The forum urged that an emergency 
committee be formed, and this resulted in the Adiron- 
dack Moose River Comhittee, which now represents 
nearly a thousand active out-door and civic groups. 
Legal counsel has been retained, moving pictures of 
the region have been duplicated, a speaker’s panel 
has been organized, and an aggressive campaign in- 
itiated to attempt, even at a late hour, to retrieve the 
desperate situation. 

Such a flocd of protests was sent to the Conserva- 
tion Commissioner that he publicly acknowledged 
his inability to answer letters individually. Sometime 
later the Black River Regulating District, which 
planned and intends to build the reservoirs, also start 
ed sending out mimeographed replies, indicating 
tremendous pressure. Hundreds of scientists and nat- 
uralists, scores of clubs, and thousands of individuals 
have protested the proposed destruction. Boards of 
Supervisors, Fire Departments, and Chambers of 
Commerce are included in the list of those opposed, 
as well as such national groups as The Wilderness 
Society and the National 
Parks Association. 

The issue is reaching a 
head now, with a bill ap- 
proved by the Adirondacks 
Moose River Committee 
and sponsored by the chair- 
man of the Conservation 
Committee of the State 
Assembly now before the 
legislature. This bill would 
ban all future reservoirs 
for power purposes in the 
\dirondacks, except as 
may in the future be ap- 
proved by the legislature, 
within the provisions of 
the constitutional restric- 
tion. At a public hearing 
in the State Capitol on 
February 27, 1946, more 
than 30 groups — repre 
senting nearly a thousand 
clubs—appeared in favor 
of the bill, while but two 
public agencies and one 
sportsmen’s club opposed 
it. Conservationists are not 
yet hopeful of complete 
success, but they are leav- 
ing no stones unturned to 
save this region. 
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LAKE GEORGI THE NARI 


shall have to battle for the solitude 
the our peaks, for the purity 
ng the crags and sweeping 
wn through peaceful valleys, and for 
olacial 


ranquillity of the beautiful 


1 *Y 
incient hills. 


ucKkKead amid these 


, 
Sta . easeless yattie, 


requiring 


ind vigilance down through the vears. It 1s 


} 1 


should be alarmed lest the things 
OTe tly re st 1 tne thot rhtless, 
modern mechan 1 civil n. It 
» De discouraged the prospect, we 
aas ra ed y tne 25 \ l a Ve 
1872. Then millions of a s of 
een sold ft rew cents an » O1 
ntil Vv 38,0 icres out nore 
emained in State Vnersn}} Uhe 
syste vas in the hands of the de 
” iy pil] iged ind burne Lhere 
tective laws, no park administration, 
me laws. 1 lands were largelv 1 


graph by J. S. Apperson 


OWS FROM SHELVING ROCK 


charted and, generally speaking, unknown to the 


people of the State. Verplanck Colvin was savagely 
attacked by political interests in behalf of the com 
mercial barons which decried public knowledge of 
the lands before full exploitation of them could be 
His pay as chief of the Adirondack Survey 
was withheld from him for long periods of time, dur 
ing which he had to draw on his own resources to pay 
bills incurred as a State official. But Colvin had the 
vision and faith that the land could vet be saved. And 


much of it was. 


made. 


Now we have mountain clubs and conservation 
issociations, sportsmen, and the general public sup 
porting our position. Now we have with us men with 
vision, and we have the vouth of New York State 
willing to fight for the land they love so well! It is 
undoubtedly true that we are faced with more critical 
problems than at any similar period in the last half 
century, yet we now know that if the issues at stake 
can be made clear to our people there will be no ques 


ur ultimate success. 
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“And More Was Added to Much” 


By PaLMER SMITH 


NDER A WESTERING SUN the packs 

seemed to gain weight with each half mile. 

Then down from the ridge we came into a 
saddle between two knobs. Quartering down from 
this gap, we came into a clear space of mountain 
meadow fronting east, and there, along the border, 
was a line of greener growth suggesting a spring-fed 
brook. So we dropped our packs to investigate. 

It wasn’t much of a spring. No burbling fountain 
gushed up from mossy stones. It really was little 
more than a seep with moisture oozing out from a 
shady stratum above a clay layer. Yet the little high 
The sky was clear, and a full 
So we did not go 


meadow attracted us. 
moon was due to rise about eight. 
on down the ravine in search of a better spring. 

Two years before, when he started pack-hiking, 
The Kid would have scorned such a water supply, 
but now he nodded “can do.” He drew his sheath 
knife and began working on the moistened clay below 
the seep. With three or four smal] stones as rein- 
forcing, he built a little dike to form a basin to catch 
perhaps two quarts of water. A hollow plant stem set 
in the clay dike half an inch below the rim made a 
really finished job of the reservoir and gave some as- 
surance that the water would not top the dike and 
wash an escape channel in the clay. Muddy at first, 
the water soon settled and remained clear if we were 
really careful in dipping. 

Flat stones soon formed a simple fireplace. The 
seep assured water to refill canteens in the morning, 
so the canteen reserve went for tea and boullion. 
Pack hiking calls for plenty of liquid at the evening 
meal. Rice water poured off and enriched with a 
boullion cube made a filling soup-—epicurean for the 
hiker—that refreshed us while we cooked the rice 
and carrots and creamed the chipped beef—in quan- 
tity. We find “recipes for six” just about right for 
two pack-hikers. 

With dinner cleared and a handful of dried sticks 
in the packsack for breakfast kindling, we located a 
pole and angled it from a tree crotch. On the pole 
we could quickly rig a make-shift tent with ponchos 
in case of sudden need. But the night promised fair 


weather—good “sleeping out.” So we sought and 


PALMER SMITH, writer who among othe! things prepares 

“Clip Sheet” of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

tO ears done a great leal of pack hiking and anoeing with 
vs in the \ppalachian and Potomac regions. 


found a nearly-level spot and piled blankets and 
ponchos ready for use. Munching chocolate bars and 
raisins for desert, we ambled back to the ridge of 
the gap for Sunset. 

How good to sit at ease! How refreshing the 
cooling breeze! How satisfying the pause for the 
rare experience of seeing from mountain vantage the 
beauty of a moonrise following hard on the glory of 
a mountain sunset! That half hour alone would 
have been well worth the exertion of the whole trip. 

With the moon up, we made our way to our bed 
ground, spread the ponchos side by side, a blanket 
on each, and tested the lying quality of the spot. A 
stone had to come out where my shoulder would 
rest, and a tuft or two of grass from The Kid’s space. 
Then all seemed comfortable. 

Off with boots and hiking socks, and on with a dry 
shirt washed in a brook and dried on the trail. Then 
into a blanket-and-poncho cocoon, with a corner of 
the poncho arranged to flip over the head and ward 
off the dew. A bag of clothing makes a pillow. The 
moon is nearly an hour high by this time—full, 
round and golden, casting sharp shadows in the 
piedmont valleys, gilding the rocky outcrops on the 
peaks. Sheer glory! 

And more was added to much. As we lay there a 
delightful fragrance same to us, spicy and aromatic, 
but with a touch of the kitchen garden at home. 
Mint! Yes, mint, without a doubt. But from where 
does it come? 

It doesn’t come. It is here. 

Without design, we two had chosen to bed down 
on a patch of prostrate mint. An exploring hand 
verified the squared stems that usually identify plants 
as of the mint family. In settling and rolling into 
our sleeping positions we had bruised the mint. That 
was where the aroma originated. Briefly we spoke 
of this extra special ending of an extra special eve 
ning. 

\s the tiredness of the trail was about to assert 
itself, I inquired, “Say, Kid, do you know where 
they get the word ‘lunacy’?” 

\ drowsy “No.” 

“It comes, I’ve heard, from a theory that sleeping 
out under the moon causes insanity.” 

“Nuts,” The Kid replied as he flipped his poncho 
to shield his eves from the moon beams. 





NOTHING MORE...? 


The house looked out on valley and hill— 
Wild land and nothing more. 

At home was only the earth to plan and tll 
And a long and lonely walk to the store. 


Then Power looked tn at the valley's stream— 
Paid cash, and nothing more. 

The house came down, and the home folks’ dream 
Came true in the town they had longed so for. 


So the folks live now in an urban ease— 

Feel rich... and nothing more. 

And they dream how the valley and hill would please 
If they only could be where they lived before. 


Yet who would wish that men should never live 


In towns? Or who would wish that men should see 


No need for long and lonely walks? Why give 
No choice but one, between the liberty 

Of countryside and freedom of the town, 

And that a choice to make for once and all? 

Or why should lonely hill folks NOT move down 


To urban ease ...and then return on call? 


Gregarious man has alonesome soul, 

And wilderness ways lead back to a crowd. 
Van ts a migrant here, from pole to pole, 
And a tortured resident cries aloud: 


Restraint sounds bitter in Freedom’s voice. 
Give Power, give leisure, but always choice. 
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By Roper 


KW | 
complicated 


arrying off an acorn. Many regar« 
s quite apart from 


rest visitors stop to reflect upon the 


. 1 } 1 
relationships evidenced by a 
squirrel’s ¢ | 


the woods 


reatures living ll 
the trees and other plant growth. Deer are thought 
f as graceful, squirrels are usually considered 
busy, and chipmunks are described as cute. Per 
ps it would be true to say that all furred and 
feathered members of the woodland community 
ire cute, and incidental to their surroundings, in 
the eyes of many of their admirers. This is true 
f the time in an old mature forest, but un 
der unusual conditions or at some periods in the 
trees’ life many of the numerous wild things are 
ible to exert a considerable influence upon their 
habitat. Trees, on the other hand, are not as im- 


haps 


much 


Roserr H. Forres, now a member of the Botany Depart- 

t the Chicago Nat Histo Museum, was at the 

School of Fore ¥f Oregon State College when in re- 
mse to correspondence with Robert Sterling Yard he pre- 
urticle on “‘Forest Neighbors” which he says is “my 
manuscript.” Ihe photographs om the U. S. For- 
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potent in their effect upon the small animals that 
scurry about beneath them or frolic among their 
branches as might at first be supposed. 

The fact that trees are an important influence in 
the lives of forest creatures cannot be overlooked. 
Who would expect to see a squirrel on the prairies 
of the Great Plains? Would it be reasonable to 
look for beaver in a country devoid of trees? These 
and many other animals are confined to forested 
regions because of important items in their lives 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. The constant 
search for food might be thought of first in this 
connection. Oaks are probably paramount among 
trees furnishing quantities of food to wildlife, 
though there are many others—the beeches, hick- 
ries, and many of the conifers, for example. 

It has been proven time and time again that the 
shade offered by trees on forest margins is neces- 
sary to the well-being of many animals. This fact 
may be observed easily in the case of a burnt or 
logged-off forest. The food situation may have 
changed but little. It may have grown better be- 
cause of the profusion of edible fruited shrubs that 
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often springs up on cleared land. Yet some crea 
tures will not venture farther than a few hundred 
feet from the adjacent sheltering trees. 

Another all-important feature of the woodland 
is evident in its many hiding places. Most smal] 
animals do not venture into the open because of 
their relative conspicuousness. Thus a bird of prey 
is able to sing!e them out quickly and pursue them 
to the death before they have a chance to scuttle 
into a clump of trees. The forest is the best pro- 
tection for larger animals too. The sylvan back 
ground makes effective the wonderful camouflage 
offered by the animal’s coat and by its simple de 
vice of remain:ng motionless. Many a hunter has 
prowled to within a few hundred feet of a treas- 
ured buck but has not seen it because it remained 
so still and because its color blended with the back 
ground tree trunks and shrubbery. The trees’ shade 
undoubtedly affects the forest’s value as a hiding 
place, as can be seen when one looks at the spots 
upon a tiny fawn’s back. At first these look to be 
conspicuous markings for such a helpless creature, 
but upon further inspection of the forest-floor the 
reason for them is evident. The little spots of light 
that filter through the leaves to the ground are 
most similar, especially at a distance, to the white 
splotches upon the fawn’s back. By simply remain 
ing still the tiny animal often escapes detection. 
Oddly this coloration is effective not only among 
shadows but also in varied habitats. 


| 
N, ARLY every animal nas an influence upon its 


benefactors—the trees, \ arying from destruction of 
the seed before it has germinated to gnawing their 
bark. Of particular note in both of these connec 
These creatures often de 
stroy seed to such an extent that reproduction does 


tions are the rodents. 


not occur until the older trees experfence a so 
called “seed year.” Then unusually heavy crops 
of cones or other fruit make seed so abundant that 
it cannot all be eaten or stored away. 

Rodents continue their harm through most of 
the tree’s life. After a seedling has become estab- 
lished the rodents may gnaw its bark, consume its 
tender young leaves or eat the whole little tree. 
Rodents, the rabbits and hares, are exceedingly 
fond of The 
squirrels not only do away with quantities of seed 
but also have a liking for dormant buds. Porcu 
pines, another of the rodent tribe, destroy much 
seed and many seedlings and are also harmful to 
more mature trees. They exert harm by their 
liking for the cambium layer of some trees. In 
getting at this delicacy they gnaw off great chunks 
of outer bark and the process often results in gir- 


the seedling’s new-borne leaves. 
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dling. This harm then causes death because the 
flow of food from leaves to roots is interrupted. 

lhe beavers, still other rodents, also cause this 
damage among older trees, though in their food 
demands they do no great harm to seed or seed- 
lings. However, they are in a different class be 
cause their activity is confined to a relatively small 
area and their depredations are usually among 
quick growing trees. The results of their dams on 
stream flow is often of such benefit as to over 
shadow any harm that might be done under un- 
usual conditions. 

Many hold that birds pay their way in the forest, 
for although they consume quantities of seed and 
do some harm otherwise, their appetite for insects 
outweighs the damage that they inflict. Biologists 
feel that birds’ insect diet helps control all infesta- 
tions of ordinary proportions. Even the wood- 
peckers, despite their more spectacular damage to 
some trees, are included among forest benefactors. 
\fter an insect has run the woodland gamut of 
birds and laid its eggs in a tree’s bark, along comes 
the woodpecker and evidently “hears” the grub 
that has developed within, drills a hole, and gob- 
bles up the larval insect before it has had a chance 
at destruction. 


., is often only because of man’s interference 
with the balance of nature that any creatures are 
able to harm their surroundings. Man’s influence 
is frequently remote and so difficult to recognize 
that it is hard to believe that his hand has accom- 
plished a particular end in the woods. Through 
settlement of better lands, hunting activities and 
forest practices, however, natural scientists and 
wildlife managers have in almost every case laid 
the blame for wild animal depredations at his door 
step. No matter how sincerely fond a person is of 
the lovely little woodland creatures or how ac 
tively he works in their behalf, it is a fact that he 
himself or his neighbor may cause some animal’s 
indictment by man. An example of his interference 
is in the familiar tale of the Kaibab National For 
est and its once too great deer population. 

It is unfair, however, to paint man as a villain 
and not recognize that some animals may exert an 
influence in the forest quite apart from his med 
dling. Beavers hold a unique spot in the biological 
drama of the forest. They may create a disturbance 
in the vegetation although man may be a hundred 
miles away. 

This is accomplished by the beavers’ liking for 
the inner bark of certain trees and by their con- 
struction of dams. The trees that they destroy are 
of little importance because of their quick growth, 
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WHEN DEER LACK ENOUGH BROWSE THE “DEER- 
LINE” (ABOVE) SHOWS PLAINLY HOW HIGH THE 
DEER CAN REACH 


vigorous sprouting, and comparatively slight eco- 
nomic worth. Beaver dam construction, however, 
is much more significant because of the structures’ 
far reaching effect on stream-flow, vegetation, fish, 
ind other animals. The dams on virgin watersheds 
tend to conserve water and release it into the lower 
reaches of the stream a little at a time. Thus, 
enough watershed 
would keep the water more nearly crystal clear, 


beaver colonies on a _ river’s 


1old up the flow, and prevent bankside erosion. 
Vegetation near a beaver pond also changes, often 

ticeably during the five year life of the average 
dam. The vegetation changes because of the al- 
tered water relations in the soil about the dam, 
‘ften as far distant as several hundred yards when 
the level of the sub-surface water table in the sur 
rounding land is considered. 

\ possibly intermediate example of animal dam 
we to the forest is illustrated if one looks to Isle 
Royale, in Lake Superior, and the hordes of moose 
that caused extensive damage to its conifers and 


hardwoods. The enormous beasts were introduced 
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to the island by man. They increased considerably 
because no restrictive measures were applied. In 
this instance, it soon became apparent to wildlife 
managers that a new axiom must be added to the 
laws governing their activities: when animals hap- 
pen to live on a real or figurative island they are 
likely to alter their surroundings to some extent if 
the population becomes too large. 

On Isle Royale during the past decade or so, the 
moose herd grew to such proportions that the trees 
suffered through browsing of their bark, twigs, and 
leaves. Not only did the groves show a distinct 
“browse line’’ about eleven feet from the ground, 
below which the moose had devoured everything 
palatable, but also much of the island got in a bad 
condition because of the beasts’ trampling feet. 


‘ew HARM that may befall the forest through 
animals’ occupancy of it is, of course, not the entire 
story. The furred and feathered host may also 
exert beneficial influences. No figures have ever 
been compiled to evaluate the good that many 
forest dwellers do. The service is probably not suf- 
ficient to pay the way of all animals in the woods, 
but this fact should not detract from the recogni- 
tion that the benefit is often actually present. 

Not only do birds destroy quantities of insects, 
but also mice, shrews, moles, and many other small 
mammals render similar good. It is impossible to 
estimate their value in insect control as compared 
with that of birds. One authority considering: these 
small animals’ burrowing and soil-forming activi- 
ties, as well as their other wildlife relations, ven- 
tures the opinion that they may be of greater worth 
than their feathered neighbors. The smaller mam- 
mals are also of some undetermined value in seed 
distribution and the “planting” of burned or 
logged forest land. Most small animals cache their 
vear’s supply of seed in the mineral soil and usually 
hide it in numerous individual mouthfuls. This 
helps to start trees anew after the flames of a forest 
fire have laid waste a once majestic over-story of 
trees. If there is a surplus of cached seed, over 
and above the mice’s or chipmunks’ requirements, 
some of it will sprout after the land has been 
cleared. 

Then too, some small animals may be of much 
value to the future forest after it has developed 
into small trees by giving these stands needed cul- 
tural care. Of particular note in this connection is 
the snowshoe hare of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
which eats and thins large areas of too dense pine 
seedlings and saplings. This action is critical only 
when at the peak of the snowshoe hare cycle the 
animals become too numerous. It has been esti- 
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mated that this same thinning would cost into the 
millions of dollars, 1f 
extensive areas using the cheapest labor available 


carried out over the same 


in that region. 

The above has concerned animal activity in the 
natural forest; when used to benefit man the forest 
is the scene of other complex biological relation 
ships. In fact, when economic factors enter, the 
changes wrought by forest inhabitants are often 
more emphasized. Perhaps the greatest harm that 
rodents and birds do to the economic forest is in 
limiting the artificial reproduction of an area by 
lirect seeding. This would be by far the cheapest 
of establishing trees on land where nature 


method 
has failed to do a satisfactory job, were it not for 
d. In plant 


rodents and birds gobbling up the see 
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ing operations, therefore, it is usually necessary to 
resort to costly seedlings transplanted from a 
nursery, Then the cost of establishing trees on an 
area is usually so high that the land thus treated 
is of necessity very limited. Thousands of acres of 
idle land remain in just that state for no other 
reason than animals’ damaging influence. 
Certainly the inter-re!ationship of animals and 
plants in the forest is too complicated, too much 
in need of further study, for man to reach the con 
clusion that wholesale promotion, or destruction, 
of any creature is advisable. The relationships are 
extremely complex and it is best to treat any prob 
lems that may arise under the “hands off” policy 
until the matter has been investigated from all 


possible angles. 


An Evening in the Grand Canyon 


By PauL 


ATE one afternoon I was walking the river trai] 
ilong Colorado River in the Grand Canyon. 
Che evening shadows filled the canyon bot 
slowly north bank 


were reeping up the 


e mass of Zoroaster Temp!e, brilliantly 
late aftern n, dominated the scene l 
iden limestone set on broad, sweep 
lower 


small cap of re 
carmine sandstone, the 

urtains of rust-colored cliffs 
Che river was an eggshell grey, 
1 perfect medium for the light 
1 took on a 


ibove. Rapid 
br wn pools of 


ing shoulders of 
allt te 


to the riv er below. 


slopes falling 
reflected from 
stretches mellow silver 
tone, which slipped into golden 
quiet refle tion or ¢ ilm water that « irried a grey 
leep blue evening sky with 
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that would die down to a quiet murmur in the dis- 
tance. 

I hiked into the canyon bottom from the south 
rim, coming down the Bright Angel Trail. I started 
in the early afternoon. Several inches of snow lay 
m the south rim, and the temperature was well 
below freezing. The sky was a deep blue with 
bright white feathery strips of cirrus arching across 
it. The Canyon presented a quiet panorama of 
warm pastel colors darkened here and there by the 
subtle shadows of the cirrus clouds. A frosty touch 
of snow blanketed the upper north rim. It was the 
kind of day that sends one into ecstacies of whis- 
tling light-heartedness. 

The way led through Indian Gardens, a grove 
»f cottonwoods by a cool spring. The foliage was 
still a deep cool green, a contrast to a backdrop 
of massive red sandstone. I had as my objective, 
Phantom Ranch on Bright Angel Creek. Phantom 
Ranch is in the bottom of the Grand Canyon up the 
canyon of Bright Angel Creek north of the Colo 
rado River. 

The setting sun was casting red splashes of color 
on the highest rim of the canyon when I arrived at 
the ranch. A dull warm glow of reflected light 
from the cliffs filled the small valley. A row of 
cottonwoods lined a stone wall. Their crowns were 
billows of mellow autumn gold. A small apricot 


and peach orchard laid down a symmetrical pattern 
* 
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ff lemon yellow. Deer browsed on a 
meadow, and a rushing clear mountain stream lent 


green 


. fresh note to the scene. 

[hat evening a moon, three-quarters full, filled 
the canyon with silver and shadow. I walked down 
to the river. The air was warm. The canyon walls 
surrounding the ranch were a soft silvery grey. I 
walked along the creek beneath tall cottonwoods, 
their leaves sparkling in the moonlight. The cliffs 
long the trail radiated the stored-up warmth of 
: sunny day. Cool breezes slipped down the ravines 
carrying the spicy fragrance of mesquite and sage. 
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The stars spread a silvery net from rim to rim ot 
the narrow gorge. 

The river was an entirely different personality 
in the moonlight. A million facets of twinkling 
light were sprayed across its surface. They glided 
along, slipping into the inky shadows of the inner 
gorge. 

The short way back to the ranch led in and out 
of the dark shadows under high cliffs. I couldn’t 
help thinking about the phantom reputed to have 
been seen quite often around the ranch. I could 
even feel its cold breath on my back. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOLITUDE 


By Srantron A. CoBLENTZ 


The oak that drowses on the windless hill 

Vay touch Nirvana as it dreams apart, 

A moodless height, where, free from want and will, 
It looks into the universal heart. 


There, in the speech of silence, it may hear 
The message of the root, the dew, the sun; 
And read the pulse within the rock, and peer 
Into the many that compose the One; 


And feel the rhythm of the cosmic breath 

That bathes the Systems in tranquillity, 

A pledge, a splendor daunting time and death, 
Which all may sense who dwell beneath the tree. 


And this may be why they who take to woods 
Grow peaceful as the leafy brotherhoods. 


Mill Valley, California 




















Do Jou Know What Ys Happening ? 


WHEN YOU read in this magazine about the Adirondacks and the Superior 
Roadless Area do you realize that similar areas everywhere are threatened? 
What would you say if you read THIS in your paper? . . . 





The United States has at last de 
> cided to abandon all its wilderness 
Fa ry ’ y ireas 

YOL CAN Demands for more roads, for air 
. —— — plane landing fields, for television 
HE LP PREI EN 7 tower sites, mines, lumber, and more 
dams, it was explained, became so 
THIS loud that further hope for wilder 

ness preservation was futile. 
The Wilderness Society protested 











the decision, but officials pointed out 
that it represented only i small 
minority of 


Wherever There [5 Wilderness — 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY has a job to do — a job that needs your 
help, wherever you are. With headquarters in Washington and mem- 
bers throughout the Nation, the Society works constantly to — 


1. SPREAD THE CONCEPTION THAT THE WILDER- 
NESS IS A VALUABLE RESOURCE OF THE PEOPLE. 


ENLIST THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. 


3. PROMOTE NATION-WIDE COOPERATION IN RE- 
SISTING THE INVASION OF THE WILDERNESS BY 
THE DEVELOPMENTS OF A HIGHLY MECHANIZED 
CIVILIZATION. 
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IF herever There [s Wilderness 

YOU ALSO have a job to do, for the Nation today and for generations yet to come—a job 
that The Wilderness Society can help YOU do. The wilderness still lives. It can still be 
preserved, in many places. The Adirondack Forest Preserve is one of more than a hun- 
dred priceless areas that can still be saved through united action by wilderness preservers 
everywhere. You can learn about all these areas by reading THE LIVING WILDER- 
NESS, sent quarterly to all members. And you can help preserve these irreplaceable areas 
through your support as a member of THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY. Dues are only 


one dollar per year. 
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UNITE NOW—MOBILIZE FOR WILDERNESS DEFENSE 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY—1840 MINTWOOD PLACE, N. W.—jWASHINGTON 9, D. C. 
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